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Abstract: Kazuo Ishiguro acknowledges the fallibility of the human condition, and herein lies the therapeutic core 
of his novels. The current study proposes a theoretical approach to Ishiguro’s second novel (1989) from an 
interdisciplinary perspective on the main character’s narrative. In the first part, Henry James' interpretation of 
literature applies to Masuji Ono’s totalitarian views to link fiction to real life. The second part discusses the 
relativity of choices and decisions based on transgenerational ethics as presented in Strauss and Howe’s Fourth 
Turning Theory. The third part focuses on Ono’s narrative unreliability as a form of confabulation. Since Ono’s 
recollections often clash with what his family can remember about certain events, the painter may be suffering 
from the false memory effect as a form of healing old trauma. The last subchapter explains the concept of ‘mono 
no aware’ from a scientific perspective. The Japanese understanding of the ‘pathos of things’ is reflected in the second 
law of thermodynamics, which stipulates that universal disorder will always increase. While young Ono refuses to 
accept the floating world, old Ono seeks to make peace with the transitory nature of existence, which is equivalent 
to accepting the entropy of the Universe. 


Keywords: Kazuo Ishiguro, interdisciplinarity, psychotherapeutic Literature, house of fiction, generational cohorts, 
confabulation, entropy 


Introduction: Three ‘Houses of Fiction’ 

Kazuo Ishiguro’s novels are best known for their psychotherapeutic nature despite their non-nail- 
biting plots. Ishigurian characters’ imperfect perceptions, decisions, and recollections can help readers 
embrace the limitations of the human condition and thus find healthier ways of decoding their own inner 
and outer worlds (Beedham 25). The British writer of Japanese origins enjoys experimenting with the human 
condition and imbues his emotional storytelling with an irresistible love for human error, thus conflating 
Henry James and George Eliot’s fiction creeds to produce high-quality psycho-literature: “The only 
reason for the existence of a novel is that it does attempt to represent life” (James, The Art 155); “the 
greatest benefit we owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, or novelist, is the extension of our 
sympathies. Art is the nearest thing to life; it is a mode of amplifying experience and extending our 
contact with our fellowmen beyond the bounds of our personal lot” (Eliot 270-271). Thus, Kazuo 
Ishiguro selects his characters from the most unlikely raw models for younger generations to write 
about realistic moralities and genuine human behavior. According to James, the more trivial or common 
the characters’ lives, the less artificial the art of fiction. 

On the other hand, according to the Anglo-Japanese writer, the darker and more confused the 
protagonist's mind, the more realistic the prose. Ishiguro’s narrative intention is therefore oriented 
toward analyzing different hypostases of the self, arranged non-chronologically along the main 
characters’ timelines. Looking back, what do | see?—this seems to be the recurrent question in the 
protagonists’ subconscious minds: “[...] as I've got older, | think I've realized that while it is important to 
have principles, you have far less control of what happens. These principles and positions only get you 
so far because what actually happens is that you don't carefully chart your way through life” (Vorda 16). 

Perhaps the most prominent representative of James’ artistic views among Ishigurian characters is 
the former nationalist painter Masuji Ono. In An Artist of the Floating World, hardly anything seems to 
happen, and yet there are numberless worlds of interpretation inside and outside the novel’s 
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boundaries. Masuji Ono is a retired artist who has lost his wife and son in the war and who tries to find 
some personal sense in the changes that Japan is still undergoing, three years after surrendering to the 
Allied Powers in the Second World War. The main focus is on Ono's past, specifically when he was a child 
and young adult, but there is also an apparently chronological plot advancement, with four distinct time 
frames: October 1948, April 1949, November 1949, and June 1950. The period between October 1948 
and June 1950 depicts Ono's continued attempt to marry his younger daughter Noriko while he muses 
over his lost privileges as a nationalistic painter. Ono is far and away one of the most unreliable 
narrators in fiction, having himself doubts about the validity of his recollections. However, his account 
manages to intermingle existential themes like post-totalitarianism, conscience and consciousness, the 
transcendence of choices and decisions with moral relativity, and intergenerational conceptualization, 
using a simple, non-flowery prose style. Masuji Ono is both the creator and the critic of his own life, 
throughout which he has intersected with many other life creators and critics by the grace of human 
interconnection. This is the crux and crucible of human existence, both in real life and in fiction: “It is 
with the kinds of criticism exactly as it is with the kinds of art—the best kind, the only kind worth 
speaking of, is the kind that springs from the liveliest experience” (James, The Art 136). Mental 
projection can thus take diverse routes, depending on how often the main character and readers 
alternate between acting and analyzing. 

On the surface, Ono’s account seems to lack the gusto and freedom of a genuinely lived life. 
However, the fabric of his story can reconstruct itself with every reading and re-reading of the novel, in 
accordance with Henry James’ “house of fiction,” a citadel with numberless pairs of eyes viewing life 
through individual lenses so that everyone will always see something different: 


The house of fiction has [...] not one window, but a million [...] every one of which has been pierced, or is 
still pierceable [...] by the need of the individual vision and by the pressure of the individual will. [...] at 
each of them stands a figure with a pair of eyes [...] He and his neighbors are watching the same show, 
but one seeing more where the other sees less, one seeing black where the other sees white, one seeing big 
where the other sees small, one seeing coarse where the other sees fine (The Portrait ix). 


There are three ‘houses of fiction’ within Ono’s life story or “spreading field” (ix): (1) his life in 
unreliable, manifold retrospection; (2) his interaction with the other participants in his past and present 
life, and their ways of viewing his life; (3) Ishiguro’s freedom to create Ono’s story as an expression of his 
own mind and consciousness. Since Ishiguro allows Ono to recollect his story, the events in the novel 
could hardly be chronologically juxtaposed. Here are some of the many pairs of eyes that inhibit Ono’s 
‘houses of fiction,’ directly or indirectly: his daughters, Noriko and Setsuko; his elder daughter’s husband 
and son, Suichi and Ichiro; Ono’s art teacher, Mori-san; the bar owner, Mrs. Kawakami; Ono’s old friend, 
Nakahara; his other artistic colleagues and his pupils; the nationalist Matsuda; his student and protégé, 
Kuroda, whom he later reports to the Committee of Unpatriotic Activities. The many forms of Ono’s 
recounting, or the “pierced aperture,” thus lead to new versions of the same past, masterfully 
interpenetrated and gathered into a new, ever-changing worldview (ix). 

Ishiguro formulates intriguing questions into his readers’ minds, whose answers very much depend 
on the subconscious assimilation of James’ “house of fiction”: Should art serve political purposes? Is 
Ono’s talent wasted just because he has chosen to use it for political messages, in direct contradiction to 
post-war beliefs and mentalities? How should one know what side to take in order to stand by the right 
set of values? Is there an immutable code of morality and ethics that not even extreme events like the 
war or the atomic bomb can distort? Is the core of patriotism dependent only on people’s systems of 
beliefs, which can change according to each period's socio-economic and political specifics? Although 
Ono’s art will be dismissed and repudiated in the course of time, his artistic trajectory cannot be judged 
entirely from a historical point of view. The whole is rarely the sum of its parts: “In the case of all things 
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which have several parts and in which the totality is not, as it were, a mere heap, but the whole is 
something besides the parts, there is a cause; for even in bodies contact is the cause of unity in some 
cases and in others viscosity or some other such quality” (Aristotle 569). Likewise, Ono’s frivolous art, 
inspired by the floating world, as well as his propagandistic work can only be regarded as an artistic act 
of reconfiguration of the external world: “It is art that makes life, makes interest, makes importance 
[...]” (James, The Art 267). In order to find a sensible way of measuring Ono’s artistic genuineness, 
readers should decide for themselves whether Ono’s paintings convey “some expression of a total view 
of the world [he has] been so actively observing” (James, The Art 309). Ono’s artistic choices could thus 
help readers to acquire new life perspectives on the ever-changing nature of existential morality. No 
human being can ever be aware of all the ramifications of sub-realities based on their decisions alone. 
Counter-examples invariably serve as clearer lenses than one’s own senses. One can learn to behave in 
certain ways through others’ good or bad experiences. 


Relativity of the Greater Good 

Through continued introspection, Masuji Ono tries to reconcile himself not so much to his past as to 
his post-totalitarian present while he struggles to understand how the same people can hold 
diametrically opposed views based on new collective beliefs (Tellini 1-10). The first proof of Ono’s 
unreliability as a narrator comes from explaining how he has purchased his grandiose house. Though 
riddled with many details, his story has a well-established purpose: to show readers that some time ago 
the protagonist was a highly respected artist whose prestige, character, and status enabled him to 
obtain such a valuable asset at a low price. The bargain proved further beneficial as it facilitated the 
marriage negotiations for Ono's older daughter Setsuko. Seemingly oblivious to the implications of the 
term, Ono refers to the post-totalitarianism of the present day while trying to draw readers’ attention to 
the tragic fate of his wife Michiko and his son Kenji. Ono takes another stroll down memory lane and, as 
he recounts Setsuko’s last visit, readers are offered glimpses of familial relationships, behavior, and 
introspection: Ono’s younger daughter Noriko can be very playful with her father at times, to Setsuko’s 
discomfort. Ono's grandson Ichiro is fascinated with a prehistoric monster he has seen on a film poster. 
Noriko is sure she will marry soon, although no precise arrangements are being made at the moment, 
while the last-year negotiations with the Miyakes ended up in shambles for no apparent reason. Ono is 
moved by the beauty of the adult Setsuko in contrast with the plainness of her child self. Setsuko’s 
husband Suichi thinks that Noriko’s prior marriage arrangements failed for a reason he was not told, as 
does Setsuko herself, although Ono assures them both that the only pertinent reason that he can think 
of is that the Miyakes were intimidated by his family’s high status. Through an intricate cobweb of small 
details, readers are thus left to believe how influential a person Ono once was. To further prove his 
point in the same indirect manner, Ono introduces new characters into his narrative—Mrs. Kawakami, 
Shintaro, Yoshio, Kuroda, Murasaki, and Tanaka—along with the Migi-Hidari, the establishment where 
he used to spend his free time, drinking with his pupils. This mixture of nostalgia and melancholia is a 
reminder of the former teacher in A Pale View of Hills, although Ogata-San was not overtly involved in 
any type of nationalistic propaganda. In his interviews, Ishiguro admits that he has taken the subplot of 
Seiji Ogata from his first novel and turned it into the fully-fledged plot of An Artist of the Floating World 
(King). However, Ono’s poetic monologue represents more than just a nostalgic reinvigoration of his 
golden days. Now that he has set the backdrop of his real narrative, Ono can safely speak about his past 
influence on his best pupils Kuroda, Murasaki, and Tanaka, and then about his ability to influence 
someone’s career effortlessly in the mid-1930s, through a simple letter recommendation, as was the 
case with Shintaro's younger brother, Yoshio. At that time, Shintaro was not among his favorite pupils 
but, given the present circumstances, Ono appreciates that his former pupil has not been damaged by 
the war, unlike the bar owner Mrs. Kawakami. On the same contrasting note, he regards his present self 
as helpless and uninfluential due to old age and retirement (Walkowitz 1052). The narrative is so 
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cunningly built that readers cannot prove Ono's interference into his own account, and all they can do is 
pity the older man for having lost his ability to help other people only by making his presence felt in a 
workplace. 

Back to the present, Ono interacts with his grandson Ichiro, who prefers cowboys like Lone Ranger to 
Japanese heroes like samurai or ninjas, to Ono’s great dislike. By helping his grandson with his drawing 
technique, Ono has the occasion to show his mastery of painting. Although Ono states that retirement 
was his choice, readers can deduce that Japan’s losing the war in the fall of 1945 had caused his fall from 
grace. Although quite unlikely that such memories were never before related to his daughters, Ono tells 
Setsuko about the early beginnings of his artistic career, when his father vehemently opposed his 
decision to become a painter, claiming that Ono would start following a path of perdition and 
debauchery, as was always the case with the artistic world. The whole memory is more of a cinematic 
than a literary technique of past regression, and Ishiguro often admits that movies have played a 
significant role in his novels (Richards). Through second-person narration, Ono does not necessarily 
address readers, but rather another character: “You may be new to this city, in which case the name of 
Akira Sugimura may not be familiar to you” (Ishiguro 5). In the beginning, through the smooth 
intermingling of the present and imperative, the imaginary interlocutor can get the feeling of traveling 
with the protagonist without having to piece any puzzle together. However, what promises to be a linear 
narrative becomes a frequent wandering back and forth, an arrhythmic pendulation between the past 
and present. From this moment on, readers can safely indulge pertinent suppositions about Ono’s 
involvement in shaping the greater good during the war. 

By rememorizing an episode from Noriko’s former marriage arrangement with Jiro Miyake, Ono 
conveys the younger generation’s position towards all those who acted immorally during the war. 
Setsuko's husband Suichi also shares this position due to his tremendous suffering in Manchuria. Both 
Suichi and Jiro thus blame Ono’s generation for its propaganda and unethical conduct, which has led to 
misleading and hurting people for the greater good. Moreover, all younger people find it highly unjust 
that the older leaders who survived the war are now trying to fraternize with the Americans while a lot 
of young people were forced to fight in the war and lost their lives in the process. Ono, on the other 
hand, still sees the nobility of his generation in trying to create a better and purer society and therefore 
rejects Jiro’s idea of suicide as a form of personal redemption and societal purification. Public interests 
seem to have completely changed after the war, hence the transitory nature of collective values. Ono 
softens the recollection by adding his doubts about the accuracy of the information rememorized; 
however, the protagonist’s memory loss at strategic moments seems consciously induced to take the 
blame out of his shoulders and redeem himself after his past mistakes. It gradually becomes clear that 
Jiro’s family backed out of the marriage negotiations not because of the differences between the two 
families’ background and status but due to Ono’s wartime misconduct. By presenting a recent incident 
at Mrs. Kawakami's, of a simple-minded man being punished for singing patriotic songs, Ono indirectly 
explains the radical change of people’s mindset post-war: if they once loved nationalistic chants, they 
are now so offended by anyone singing them that they will beat up even an innocent singer (Ishiguro 
61). What was once noble and fair is viewed as abominable and traitorous in post-war times. The 
dilemma is whether or not older generations, directly involved in the war affairs, should stick to their 
beliefs and remain proud of their past achievements despite being condemned by the post-war nation. 
By still getting in touch with influential people from the past, Ono sustains his once-appreciated position 
as a nationalistic painter as well as his loyalty toward the past idea of the greater good. Ono is 
undoubtedly a very talented painter who stood by his artistic creeds when his father wanted to deter 
him from his path and who sacrificed a lot in order to study with Master Takeda. He was also a very 
respected teacher and his pupils looked up at him. However, post-war society can no longer recognize 
his artistic merits, so much so that he can no longer paint while most of his creations are hidden away. 
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Ono’s relationship with his grandson becomes stronger as Ichiro advances in age. While in the beginning 
Ono finds repugnant the boy’s attraction for the Lone Stranger and Popeye the Sailor Man, toward the 
end of the novel the artist revels in Ichiro’s resemblance to other members of his family, especially to his 
late son Kenji. This comes in line with the theory of human development proposed by psychologist Erik 
Erikson (Orenstein and Lewis). Based on the mental responses to human interrelation, Eriksonian stages 
can explain and validate life lessons and challenges, depending on how reactive or proactive humans 
choose to be. By using the term epigenesis, Erikson is able to anchor in time and space each stage of 
human growth based on the power of experience over genetic baggage in shaping people’s behavior as 
well as their psychological profile: “[...] epi can mean above in space as well as before in time, and in 
connection with genesis can well represent the space-time nature of all development” (Erikson 23, 
emphasis original). From this evolutionary point of view, the relationship between Ono and his grandson 
seems much closer: “I confess that | take a strange comfort from observing children inherit these 
resemblances from other members of the family" (Ishiguro 136). Finally, entering his fifth stage, Ichiro 
develops a sense of identity, fidelity, and devotion towards his closest ones, while Ono starts taking the 
best of his eighth developmental stage as his integrity and wisdom finally start overriding his past 
ambitions. 

Generational changes have been studied by anthropologists and scientists alike, so Ono's blame for 
believing in and applying the ideology of his generation may not be that big. At the same time, 
intergenerational conflicts can be regarded as natural occurrences in the course of history. According to 
research, population segmentations are usually based on life-cycle stages, also understood as 
generational cohorts. Segmenting humans into smaller groups, mainly based on age, may lead to the 
proper understanding of their needs, wants, choices, and decisions (Lancaster and Stillman). According to 
Mannheim, any generation can be regarded as a social location able to influence its members’ attitudes, 
beliefs, and values, in conjunction with other independent variables such as education and history (276- 
322). Generation gaps are therefore absolutely normal since age cohorts can be easily differentiated based on 
value programming. However, not all studies agree on the sameness of preferences among the people 
of the same generation, nor is it unanimously agreed upon the beginning and ending of certain 
generations, hence the occurrence of some overlapping (Reeves and Oh). The most famous generational 
theory, proposed by Strauss and Howe, is also called the Fourth Turning Theory, since every eighty or 
ninety years, a new cycle of generations begins after a crucial crisis (125). The four turnings, with their 
corresponding generations, are typified as follows: 


*The High and the Prophet (Idealist) generation 

*The Awakening and the Nomad (Reactive) generation 
*The Unravelling and the Hero (Civic) generation 

*The Crisis and the Artist (Adaptive) generation 


The period presented in the novel, through representatives such as Ono himself, his daughters, and 
his grandson, spans at least four generational cohorts, known as mentioned below (Pilcher 481-495): 


Generation cohort Period 
Lost Generation born 1883-1900 
Interbellum Generation born 1901-1913 
Greatest Generation born 1910-1924 
Silent Generation born 1925-1942 
or 


born 1927-1945 
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Moreover, the generations of the readers, who have to decide for themselves whether Ono should be 
held responsible for his patriotic artistry, are entirely different, with only one common generation cohort, 
which may now be considered the oldest Ishiguro’s readership alive (Karashchuk et al.): 


Generation cohort Period 
Silent Generation born 1925-1942 
or 
born 1927-1945 
Baby Boomers born 1943-1960 
or 
born 1946-1964 
Generation X born 1961-1981 
or 
born 1965-1980 
Generation Y born 1982-2004 
Millennials or 
born 1981-2000 
Generation Z born 2001-present 
Homeland Generation or 
Post-Millennials born 2005-present 
iGeneration 


The three generations in the novel are thus collectively conditioned to profess their conflicting 
attitudes toward the other generations—the more significant the gap, the harsher the intergenerational 
clash. 


Generation cohorts in Traits 
An Artist of the Floating World 
Ono’s generation © nationalistic and patriotic attitude and behavior 


© sustaining the war through artistic work 
¢ making people suffer for the greater good 


Noriko and Setsuko’s generation ¢ blaming the older for the war 
© wanting the older to be punished for their nationalistic 
deeds 
e rejecting and rebelling against the set of values they 
were taught as schoolchildren 
e turning their backs to traditions and traditional heroes 
such as the samurai 


Ichiro’s generation e favoring the American way of life 
© wanting to learn English 
© admiring cowboy movies 
© ignorant of traditional values and ideologies 


Because of the generation gap, younger people have not directly experienced pre-war nationalism, so 
they cannot understand Ono’s inability to fall for the values of a newly westernized country. Ono’s 
generation has thus two major possibilities, either to commit suicide or to retire forcibly, accepting that 
the model of the Japanese citizen has changed. Although he cannot easily embrace the new world, Ono 
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tries to hide his past reputation as a precautionary measure to preserve Noriko’s chances of getting 
married. By Japanese standards, his younger daughter is rapidly approaching the status of a spinster. 
The traditional ritual of getting engaged, involving the role of a matchmaker and a detective to establish 
the cleanliness of the families’ past and their compatibility, seems quite grotesque in a foreignized 
country that has lost its nationalistic nature. It is at the miai of his daughter that Ono says, “I freely 
admit | made many mistakes. [...] | accept that much of what | did was ultimately harmful to our nation, 
that mine was part of an influence that resulted in untold suffering for our own people” (Ishiguro 123). 
However, his family neither understands nor appreciates his acknowledgment of his faulty past and 
considers it a loss of dignity. 

Ono’s reconciliation with his grandson Ichiro breaks the vicious circle of intergenerational strife in his 
own family. However, there will always be generational differences, regardless of the cohorts 
participating in both real-life and fictional scenarios: sons will invariably oppose fathers, overtly or 
otherwise; younger generations will always have something against the older ones while what is 
relatively correct most often differs from what is universally fair. That collective choices and decisions 
very much depend on individual beliefs and perceptions proves the transitory nature of the greater 
good, which seems to create more victims than extreme doctrines like pure nationalism do. 


Shifty Memory 

In order to find his peace at the end, Ono has to go through several stages of purification, gravitating 
around mutually exclusive questions: Should he feel sorry for his past choices and decisions, or should 
he still stand by them? Should he accept the intergenerational conflicts, or should he react to them? 
(Wong 144) 

According to Halbwachs, the act of recollection is mainly based on human interconnection and 
emotional ties. In other words, humans mostly remember when they are asked to do it or when they are 
reminded of certain aspects by others: “The greatest number of memories come back to us when our 
parents, our friends, or other persons recall them to us. [...] Most frequently, we appeal to our memory 
only in order to answer questions which others have asked us, or that we suppose they could have 
asked” (38). Individual and collective memories are invariably interconnected and interdependent, yet 
conflicts arise only when unified accounts contrast harshly with personal ones, forcing individuals to 
revisit their pasts and reconfigure their expectations. The degree of incongruence between reality and 
its account could be divided into two categories of three subdivisions each. The main division regards 
information transmitting as either completely wrong or incomplete. Narrators that report wrongly will 
either misreport, misread/misinterpret or misevaluate/misregard the events they convey. If the 
information they provide is insufficient, then they will either underreport, underread/underinterpret, or 
underregard/underevaluate the knowledge they have about certain facts (Phelan 45-50). The degree to 
which these types of unreliability interact with each other depends on the nature of the narrative 
assigned to the protagonist: “What kind of first person? How fully characterized? How much aware of 
himself as narrator? [...] How much confined to realistic inference; how far privileged to go beyond 
realism? At what points shall he speak truth and at what points utter no judgment or even utter 
falsehood” (Booth 165)? 

Ono’s recollections often clash with what his family can remember about the same events, so 
readers will sooner or later start wondering whose recalling is actually accurate. Ono feels publicly sorry 
for his past deeds at a strategic moment, Noriko’s miai, which ensures his younger daughter’s future as 
a respectable married woman. However, Ono’s apologizing surprises everyone present, which may 
mean that Ono has been dishonest about Setsuko’s demand of him to come clean about his past 
mistakes in order to preserve Noriko’s marriage arrangements: 
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I’m sorry, I’m not at all clear what Father is referring to... | don’t recall offering any advice last year [...] 
Noriko told me she was extremely puzzled by Father’s behavior that night. It seems the Saitos were 
equally puzzled. No one was at all sure what Father meant by it all. Indeed, Suichi also expressed his 
bewilderment when | read him Noriko’s letter. (Ishiguro 191) 


At some point in the story, Ono tells Shintaro that he cannot remember the past situation his former 
pupil was referring to. The mental blankness he claims to suffer from comes as extra proof of his 
narrative unreliability. Sometimes avoiding and obscuring the real meaning, at other times using it as a 
linguistic weapon, Ono manages to create different facets of the past while talking about nationalistic 
warfare, loss, guilt, and embarrassment. Not until the end of the novel can readers decide how wrong or 
incomplete Ono’s narration has been, yet by that time they will have established a close connection with 
the protagonist in order to forgive both his lacks and his mistakes in reporting, interpreting, and 
evaluating. In psychology, confabulation or false memory is interpreted as a result of several mental 
disorders, like memory conformity, suggestibility, source misattribution, the misinformation effect, or 
even physical damage of parts of the brain such as the frontal lobe and the corpus callosum (Bernecker). 
All memory gaps are conveniently filled with distorted accounts, so old Ono seems to be suffering from 
the false memory effect, which also affects his reasoning. In this case, he is not lying intentionally, given 
that confabulation may often be a symptom of old traumas. A recurrent hint about his memory 
impairment are the moments when the artist stares blankly at things, thinking of nothing whatsoever. 
Depending on the dimensions of the stories invented, there could be confabulations of embarrassment 
and fantastic types of confabulation (Bajo et al. 31-43). Ono seems to suffer from both. As a result of his 
proneness to confabulate, he is as guilty of past misconduct as he believes he is, while he becomes guilty 
because he believes he is so. This is due to the emotional upheaval brought by the radical changes in 
Ono's life, which reverse or mix up the labeling of good or bad for his past choices and decisions. Ono is 
riddled with many forms of guilt, given that almost all the witnesses to his timeline are either dead or 
highly traumatized. However, Ono struggles to understand how guilty he should actually feel, and if he 
cannot reckon the degree by himself, he desperately searches for answers in others’ verbal or 
behavioral responses to his presence. He wants to be punished, yet not by taking his own life, like the 
disgraced Naguchi, who composed nationalist hymns used in the war. Given the chance, Ono wants to 
apologize truthfully for what he has done—and also to understand how many crimes he is stigmatized 
for. Ono may have been traumatized long before he chose the nationalistic path of art. In fact, it may be 
his childhood and young adulthood that led to his extreme artistic patriotism as a form of rebellion 
toward what he could not control in the periods of natural growth and development. This is a case of 
past-within-past trauma. His father vehemently opposed his artistic choice, while his teacher Moriyama 
wanted to convince him that the only painting worth creating is the one that portrayed the floating 
world of carnal beauty and pleasure, which Ono considered a waste of energy, time, and talent (Sarvan 
98). When speaking about his teacher’s argument for the true purpose of painting, Ono confesses that 
he might have mixed the artistic grandiosity of Moriyama’s words with his own way of influencing his 
pupils, which might have been borrowed from his teacher in the first place. This comes in line with what 
neurobiological researchers have to say about the different locations of trauma-based recollections, 
which leads to a reliving that is only secondarily linguistic and primarily non-verbal, focusing on feelings, 
sensations, and flashbacks (van der Kolk and Hart 425-454). 

Ono will always respect art, regardless of the passage of time and alteration of national creeds. The 
flashback of Kuroda's arrest and imprisonment, along with the burning of his paintings, is all the more 
painful, especially since it is his teacher that has reported the young artist for anti-national conduct. This 
may be the worst mistake Ono has made in his propagandistic past, one that has turned him into a 
fanatic nationalist reporting on his former student and friend. In hindsight, Ono still professes his 
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innocence underlying his patriotic yet Orwellian’ deed: all he had actually wanted was for an authority 
to talk to Kuroda only to realize too late that nationalistic institutions cannot function as psychological 
correctors of misbehavior. When Ono approaches Kuroda's house because he felt a burning smell, a 
policeman informs him that Kuroda has been detained for interrogation. Kuroda's mother, devastated 
and crying heavily, is also being questioned inside the house, making Ono realize the extent of his 
damage as a staunch member of the Committee on Unpatriotic Activities. Seeing the bonfire stacked 
with works of art, Ono asks the police if they actually have authorization for the terrible things they are 
doing, but it is too late to handle a situation out of his control and jurisdiction. The regretful scene 
matches the book burning scene in The Book Thief’ or the dystopian theme of Fahrenheit 451.° By 
revisiting that particular event more than once, Ono establishes its traumatic nature, which, accordingly, 
drives him to relive it until he reaches a sense of closure by being punished, forgiven, or self-forgiven 
(Shaffer 32). However, his present guilt cannot be processed satisfactorily as there is never a direct 
confrontation between the teacher and his former student, and readers do not have Kuroda’s way of 
seeing Ono’s betrayal either. If the protagonist was drunk on power when he did it, then he may feel 
responsible not so much for destroying Kuroda’s life as for putting his militaristic zeal above his artistic 
creeds. 

While all collective memory boils down to individual acts of recollection, social factors play a 
significant role in determining its content (Halbwachs 22). As such, the reconfiguration of the younger 
generations’ beliefs and preferences stems from the conscious act of forgetting or ignoring past beliefs 
and preferences. For instance, although still attached to Ono’s old house, after becoming a married 
woman, Noriko fully embraces the western style of her new flat, which she finds more practical, easier 
to clean, and better ventilated (Ishiguro 156). The same is the case with the younger men in Ono's 
family: his sons-in-law, Suichi and Taro, are old enough to have formed a mature opinion about the good 
and bad of the earlier period, yet they openly prefer all that the American freedom entails. This lack of 
selection extends to Ono's grandson, who prefers American heroes to traditional samurai and ninjas, 
being too young to filter out the information provided by his environment. Humans may also pretend to 
change out of fear, which can explain their sudden switch of preferences, following the collective trend. 
Thus, former pupils like Shintaro start disliking what they once admired as they proceed to cut their ties 
with their former role models (Shaffer 52). 

Ono is not resistant to change, nor is he entirely disloyal for his old beliefs. Instead, he seems to have 
detached himself from all the attitudes that came together with the groups he belonged to. He simply 
does not know how to behave when he cannot opt for the variants chosen by his peers: committing 
apologetic suicide, changing his mindset, or hating the remainder of militarist values. Confabulation or 
not, in his earlier memories, Ono was an important cogwheel in the societal mechanisms by choosing to 
paint militarist messages instead of the floating world. However, during his more family-oriented 
present, the protagonist has to admit that he may have been nothing more than an ordinary man all this 
time. The artist no longer feels the need to prove himself in order to preserve what is left of his former 
glory and reputation. Instead, he starts painting again, this time natural beauty, which can withstand the 
passage of time. 


‘The English novelist and democratic socialist George Orwell is mainly famous for his last novel Nineteen Eighty- 
Four (1949), a dystopia about the ramifications of the totalitarian and authoritarian regimes, the Big-Brother type 
of spying and controlling the masses, and the political manipulation of the truth, hence the term Orwellian, 
denoting anything that opposes the personal and collective freedom of expression (Senn 149-161). 

* The Book Thief, written by Australian Markus Zusak, is an emotional novel about individual and collective 
destinies during World War Il. As a way of celebrating Hitler's birthday, the inhabitants of Molching have to burn 
all the books, newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and posters by non-Aryan authors. 

> The dystopian novel Fahrenheit 451, written by American writer Ray Bradbury, presents a bleak, bookless 
American world in which firefighters have the controversial job of burning any book they can find. 
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Pathos and Entropy 

The title of the novel has both a literal meaning, of the carnal pleasures offered at night-time by 
certain districts in the cities of Japan, and a doubly-connotative one; the latter refers to Ono’s wavering 
between worlds with different value assessments and, more profoundly, to the pathos of things or 
Mono no aware (#3241). By the end of the novel, Ono seems to have developed an accurate 
understanding of the ephemeral nature of everything, which helps him accept the fragile condition of 
the human being, in accordance with the pathos of the whole Universe: “Mono-no aware: the 
ephemeral nature of beauty—the quietly elated, bittersweet feeling of having been witness to the 
dazzling circus of life—knowing that none of it can last. It’s basically about being both saddened by and 
appreciative of transience—and also about the relationship between life and death” (Macdonald n.p.). 

Although the novel leaves room for debate regarding how art can be viewed and understood by 
different generations over time, according to Ono’s old friend Matsuda, art cannot strongly impact the 
course of things. Matsuda’s perspective represents an authorial hint about how much Ono has actually 
contributed “to the people of [the] nation” (Ishiguro 163). His nationalistic paintings, like “Complacency” 
and “Eyes to the Horizon," contained motivational messages in accordance with the spirit of those 
times: “No time for cowardly talking. Japan must move forward” (Ishiguro 123). However, taken out of 
their patriotic context, these powerful affirmations can only indicate Ono's worrying naivety about 
political issues beyond his sphere of comprehension. Given that any artistic endeavor is a mental 
product, the mind does harbor perceptions and beliefs that change the world for the better or worse. 

When Ono tells his dying friend Matsuda that he has started painting flowers and plants in 
watercolor again, he finally acknowledges his artistic insignificance in the grand scheme of historical 
events, a cruel reality also confirmed by his elder daughter Setsuko. The latter opines that his works did 
not have so strong an impact on the nation as a whole, only in some circles that cared for his art. Both 
(former) nationalists now have to accept their ordinary pasts within extraordinary times because no one 
else blames them but themselves: “It’s just that in the end we turned out to be ordinary men. Ordinary 
men with no special gifts or insights. It was simply our misfortune to have been ordinary men during 
such times” (Ishiguro 200). At this moment, readers can safely identify Ono’s prior narrative as a survival 
device employed by the elderly to give new meaning to their pasts by rendering themselves more 
important than they actually were in others’ lives. 

The novel ends in the present, after Matsuda's death, with Ono crossing the Bridge of Hesitation 
toward the old pleasure district. The name of the bridge indicates that people must have dithered for a 
while, on the bridge, before tasting the carnal pleasures of the floating world, although it also reminds 
of the totalitarian world of Orwell’s 1984, namely of the Ministry of Truth and the Ministry of Love (Senn 
152). In the place of the Migi-Hidari, there is now an office building while a bench has replaced Ono's old 
table in the yard of the new building. The final scenes in the novel contrast the deserted and lifeless 
version of the floating world at the outset with the new office building in front of which three young 
men speak cheerfully. The co-workers seem to replace the three boys playing with their sticks in the 
Nishizuru district, whom Ono has immortalized in one of his famous militaristic paintings. By deciding to 
sit on the bench and look at the three co-workers as they chat away, Masuji Ono officially turns an 
important page in his life book. While the artist was once forced to agree with his family’s belief that 
younger generations had good reasons to be optimistic about their future, now, for the first time, Ono 
also believes in Japan’s brighter prospects. He truly wishes the three men all the best, thus making 
peace, once and for all, with the younger generations. Although he has lost his best friend, Ono chooses 
to look forward through the younger members of his own family. 

Masuji Ono seems to have finally accepted the pathos of things—that death and loss are irrefutable 
parts of the life cycle. At a scientific level, this is equivalent to accepting the entropic nature of the 
Universe: disorder will always increase. Therefore, according to the second law of thermodynamics, it is 
in the nature of things to move toward disintegration and decay. Humanity has always had trouble 
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accepting this universal truth. Since all systems in the Universe run on energy, entropy refers to the 
forward movement of disorder throughout the systems and the heat transfer effect. Thus, in the distant 
future, all the energy will be wholly spread out so that no engine will be able to run anymore, including 
human bodies; and, when that happens, absolutely everything will come to a universal end (Martell 
166). Therefore, the passage of time is an entropic phenomenon since it is natural for any system to get 
old and come apart, then rejuvenate and come back together. In other words, disorder is more natural 
than order, while both acquiring and forgetting information are examples of entropy. 


Conclusion 

By embracing his artistic insignificance, Ono indirectly accepts one fundamental law that governs the 
whole Universe. When humans resist change, they unconsciously oppose the natural tendency of all 
systems toward expansion and, ultimately, decay. Even restoring order in certain systems, like nations’ 
regaining peace and prosperity after turbulent periods, is transitory and, most importantly, illusory since 
such deeds are achieved at the entropic expense of other systems, namely the death and sacrifice of 
numerous innocent people. The only direction is forward, the only order is expanding disorder, and 
Ono’s subconscious seems finally to accept this universal truth. Providing a bird’s eye view of Ono’s 
inner worlds, Ishiguro turns his readers into genuine self-psychoanalysts. Thus, while jumping from one 
recollection to another in an unreliable fashion, readers will eventually have to face their own 
weaknesses and traumas. Moreover, by developing an inner appreciation for the present moment, they 
will be able to reconcile themselves to their past mistakes and put unforced trust in their future—and 
herein lies the true strength of the human condition. 
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